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A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. 


— James Monroe 
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Sickness Insurance 
Program Considered 


Means of Spreading Costs of Med- 
icine to Promote Health 
Hold Attention 


MEDICAL PROFESSION SPEAKS 


American Medical Association 
Favors Degree of Cooperation 


With Government 


Now 


Any day in the year, millions of Amer- 
icans are disabled on account of illness. 
A total of 870,000,000 workdays are lost 
each year, and the American people lose 
$11,500,000,000 a year as a result of dis- 
ease. More than half of this sum represents 
the loss which is caused by preventable 
deaths. Loss of earnings of workers and 
loss of money spent for education account 
for practically two billions of the total. 
In normal times, the nation spends nearly 
four billions for the prevention and cure 
of disease. There are approximately 64,- 
000,000 cases of disabling illness in the 
United States every year. About four per 
cent of all income—money derived from 
wages, profits, salaries, and other income— 
is spent for medical care. 


A Heavy Toll 


Thus it can be seen that while the prob- 
lem of health may on the surface appear 
less dramatic than many of the great politi- 
cal developments which constantly flood 
the front pages of the newspapers, there is 
no problem which more directly and vitally 
affects every family in the land, unless it 
be the specter of insecurity through the loss 
of a job. How often are the savings of a 
lifetime suddenly wiped out by an unex- 
pected illness! More tragic still are the 
preventable deaths which strike families 
unable to secure needed medical care in 
time of illness. As one authority has prop- 
erly stated, human life in this country 
is, indeed, wasted quite as recklessly and 
continuously, quite as surely, in times of 
peace as in war. 

Not only is there an unnecessary toll of 
death in this country, but the toll is doubly 
heavy among the lower-income sections of 
the population. It is a known fact that the 
death rate from the 10 major diseases is 
twice as great among the families which 
earn less than $1,000 a year as among those 
above that figure. The 45,000,000 per- 
sons who belong to this class have only 
half as great a chance of surviving one of 
these diseases as those with higher incomes 
Even before the depression, half the Amer- 
ican population received only a third of the 
medical care it needed, and less than two- 
thirds of the hospital care. 

This unfortunate state of affairs is not 
the result of a lack of physicians and others 
equipped to battle illness and disease. There 
are in the United States thousands of 
doctors and medical agencies whose serv- 
ices are not in full use and whose income 
is scarcely sufficient to permit them to 
exist. In other words, there is a great 
gulf which separates the hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals, even millions, who 
stand in need of medical care, and the 
thousands of medical experts who are pre- 
pared to render their services. The gulf 
exists because people are unable to pay 
the costs of medical attention. 

During the months to come, the problem 
of bridging the gap between the two is 
likely to command increasing attention 
throughout the nation, for it is coming to 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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STEPS TO HEALTH 


One of the buildings in the PWA’s $7,500,000 construction program at the Jersey City, N. J., Medical Center. 
When completed it will become the third largest medical institutional group in the United States. 








International Correspondence 


We have just received an inspirational letter from a reader of this paper who carries 
thor- 
oughly enjoy doing this, but it is surprising the amount of information she picks up 


on correspondence with students in several foreign countries. Not only does she 


in this way. She has a more vivid picture in her mind of how these people live than 
can possibly be obtained from relying entirely upon newspaper and magazine reading. 
We are going to quote part of her letter in this column, because we believe many of our 
readers will be interested in her experience: 


“Please hear me again while I praise the International Friendship League. It is 
true a lot can be gained in mere letter writing, but when my dear friends answered my 
as well as our 


letters we soon exchanged photographs, gifts of all sorts, and stamps, 


views on political and economic life in my country and theirs. Even our hobbies have 
been discussed, and we’ve helped each other collect items for our own special collection 


of oddities. 


“T was a junior in high school when I began the travel by letter writing in various 
countries. Now, since I have graduated, I am proud to say my friends and I have our 
friendship bonds so tightly linked that whatever conflicting actions might take place, we 


will stand together! 


“Have I made it clear what a beautiful friendship formed through letter writing can 
really be? It certainly has given me an even broader viewpoint on governmental affairs 
as well as becoming fast friends with people of whom I’ve always dreamed but whom I 


thought I would never see. 


“Young America, this is a steppingstone for our path to ‘Peace With Other Nations’!” 
Those who wish to engage in correspondence with students in foreign lands may 
secure lists of names from either of the following places: 
41 Mt. Beacon Hill, Boston, Massachusetts; or the Student Forum on 
International Relations, Phelan Building, The 
We feel there is no more interesting and informative hobby than to make 


International Friendship League, 
Vernon Street, 
San Francisco, California. names cost 
very little. 
foreign friends through letter writing. Members of our staff enjoy doing this and feel 


that it keeps them in closer touch with other lands. 
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European Balance of 
Power Seen Shifting 


Italy and Germany Gain Strength 
After Successful Flouting 
of France and England 


DEMOCRACIES PONDER ACTS 


Consider More Aggressive Policy to 
Check March of Nazi and Fas- 
cist Dictatorships 


As the nations which signed the Nine 
Power Treaty prepare this week to meet 
in Brussels to discuss means of halting 
Japan’s invasion of China, other develop- 
ments of equal importance are taking place 
in Europe. In London, the famous Non- 
intervention Committee, organized in Sep- 
tember 1936 for the purpose of localizing 
the Spanish civil war, swung into un- 
wonted activity in another attempt to settle 
the Spanish issue. Proposals and counter- 
proposals were made by the principal pow- 
involved—Italy, France, England, and 
Germany. It was hoped that some formula 
might be worked out which would at least 
have the effect of preventing the Spanish 
conflict from getting out of bounds and 
involving the whole of Europe in a grim 
struggle unto death. 

As the Nonintervention Committee re- 
sumed its activities in London, one of the 
greatest offensives in the whole civil war 
broke loose when the loyalist forces sought 
to recapture Saragossa, a stronghold of 
the Franco forces, located 175 miles from 
Madrid. And while the Italian representa- 
tive at London was offering to withdraw a 
few thousand Italian troops from Spain as a 
gesture of nonintervention, provided other 
conditions were met, additional thousands 
reported to be en route 


ers 


of soldiers were 


to Spain. The British and French, after 
threatening to take stern action against 
the Italians by occupying the island of 


Minorca in the Balearic group or by open- 
ing the French frontier to troops and sup- 
plies for the loyalists, decided once more 
to adopt a conciliatory attitude in seeking 
a solution. 


The Deeper Issue 

Behind the immediate issues involved in 
the Spanish war which command worldwide 
attention looms the highly significant fact 
that the balance of power in Europe has 
been rudely upset during the last few years. 
The Spanish war, and the relation of the 
other powers to it, has been but one epi- 
sode in a number of developments which 
have had far-reaching consequences upon 
the political arrangements of Europe. For 
the first time since the close of the World 
War, the dominance of European affairs 
which England and France exercised has 
been challenged by Italy and Germany, 
now acting almost as one on most interna- 
tional matters. Little by little, they have 
challenged the supremacy of the two great 
democratic powers, until today all calcu- 
lations about the future are meaningless. 

From the close of the World War until 
two or three years ago, the arbiters of 
Europe’s destiny were England and France. 
Having emerged from the four-year con- 
flict as victors, they were able not only to 
dictate the terms of peace to Germany and 
her allies, but also to hold them in subjec- 
tion. These terms were harsh and merci- 
less. No quarter was given, the philosophy 
behind the foreign policy of the victorious 
nations being that the only way to prevent 
another outbreak was to keep their former 
enemies weak and impotent. Through a 
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series of alliances and other political ar- 
rangements, France rightly or wrongly at- 
tempted to keep Germany hemmed in and 
powerless. Even the League of Nations, 
which Germany was not permitted to en- 
ter until 1926, was dominated by the vic- 
torious nations. The Germans were humili- 
ated, but the French refused to budge. 

Until the rise of Hitler, the Franco- 
British policy seemed to be working fairly 
well. The Germans constituted no men- 
ace to the peace of Europe for they were 
not allowed to arm and to recapture their 
former power and strength. Every time 
they sought to throw off the yoke of the 
Treaty of Versailles, they were rebuffed. 
Even arrangements designed to improve 
economic conditions within the Fatherland 
were consistently opposed, with the result 
that the nation was kept constantly on the 
verge of bankruptcy. At times France 
and England differed on specific policies, 
but in the main their objectives 
identical. 


were 


Nazis Defiant 


With the accession of Hitler to power 
early in 1933, events took a different turn. 
The Nazis had been elevated to power on 
their promise to restore Germany’s lost 
power and prestige, to break the shackles 
of the Versailles Treaty, and to make the 
Reich an equal in the family of European 
nations. What previous governments in 
Berlin had failed to accomplish through 
diplomacy, the National Socialists did with- 
out heed to the demands of other nations. 
First, they disregarded many of the pro- 
visions of the postwar treaties. They be- 
gan by building one of the strongest mili- 
tary machines in the world. They blithely 
marched into the Rhineland with their ar- 
mies, thus fortifying a region which, ac- 
cording to treaty stipulation, was to be 
demilitarized. They renounced the Lo- 
carno treaties by which they pledged them- 
selves to maintain their western frontiers 
as they were fixed at the close of the War. 

During all this period, the Germans 
worked under the greatest of difficulties. 
They were practically isolated in Europe, 
having no allies strong enough to assist 
them in the diplomatic councils. They had 
flirted with the Italians, hoping to win 
them over to their side. But here, too, 
they met with little success, for 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


Italians were inherently opposed to the 
government of Spain. Although the 
Spanish government was not communist, 
it was nevertheless sympathetic to Rus- 


sia, and Soviet Russia was considered 
to be the arch-enemy of both the 
Germans and the Italians. Whether or 


not they had any part in fomenting the 
rebellion of General Franco, they were 
both prompt to lend him assistance in arms 
and men. The famous Rome-Berlin axis 
was born, and since that time the affairs 
of Europe have moved more and more 
around this new working arrangement be- 
tween the two fascist powers. 

Other events threw the two dictatorships 
into each other’s arms. During the last 
few years, Franco-British diplomacy has 
been successfully challenged by Italy as 
well as Germany. Dissatisfied with the 
peace arrangement, out of which they got 
almost nothing, the Italians have sought 
to gain by other means the spoils of which 
they were deprived at Paris. Mussolini 
has always held dreams of recapturing the 
glory that once was the Roman Enppire, 
and step by step he has endeavored to 
make that dream a reality. His first great 
opportunity came when he struck out 
against Ethiopia, seeking to gain a foot- 
hold in Africa and thus add to the dimin- 
utive Italian empire. He openly defied 
practically the entire world. In the face of 
economic sanctions imposed by the League 
of Nations, and, more important still, in 
the face of the great British navy, he 
annexed Ethiopia. For the first time in 
modern times the supremacy of the British 
navy was challenged by a power which had 
always been considered second-rate. 

It is not without significance that Musso- 
lini, upon his recent visit to Germany, re- 
minded the German people that they had 
been among the few who had not partici- 
pated in the sanctions program of the 
League of Nations. Because the national 
objectives of both fascist nations ran di- 
rectly counter to those of France and 
Britain, it was only natural that they should 
attempt to strengthen the ties which 
bound them together and to make the 
Rome-Berlin axis the living force in Eu- 
ropean diplomatic relations. 

Today there exists practically a military 
alliance between Germany and Italy, al- 





whatever chance for cooperation 
between the two fascist powers 
might have existed during the 
early days of Hitler was shattered 
in 1935, when it appeared that 
Germany might annex Austria. 
However sympathetic Italy might 
have been to Germany’s aspira- 
tions, she could not tolerate a 
strong Germany at her very back 
door. Thus in 1934 the Italians 
joined the French and British in 
what has come to be known as 
the Stresa Front, an understand- 
ing among the three powers which 
followed the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland. 


Rome-Berlin Axis 


While Germany, step by step, 
was able to flout the British and 
the French, she was still not in a 
position to constitute a definite 
menace to their security. But the 
outbreak of the Spanish civil war 
in the summer of 1936 altered all 
that. Both the Germans and the 
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TIME TO GET STARTED 


PAGE IN LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


MANNING IN ARIZONA REPUBLIC, PHOENIX 


though that name has not been applied to 
the arrangement between the two powers. 
They have been called to task for their 
intervention in the Spanish fray; yet the 
French and the British have been unable 
to stop them. Protest after protest has 
been lodged with them, only to be totally 
ignored. Ultimatums they have quietly 
disregarded. Only once during recent 
months have the French and British been 
successful in their diplomacy, and that was 
at the Nyon conference called to halt the 
piratical submarine attacks in the Med- 
iterranean. Even this victory has not 
proved itself to be substantial enough 
really to alter the course of German and 
Italian policy. 


Incredible Turn of Events 


Three or four years ago, it would have 
seemed incredible that the fortunes of 
Italy and Germany could have been so 
greatly enhanced or that 


————— 


mann continues as follows in his article: 


Italian and German diplomacy consists es- 
sentially of a continual testing out of the 
British and French will to employ their 
superior power. On two crucial occasions, the 
Rhineland affair and the Ethiopian, Hitler and 
Mussolini proved themselves to be brilliantly 
correct—it is said even against their own ad- 
visers—in their intuition that Britain and 
France did not have the will to resist. They 
have been testing it again and again in Spain 
and in the Mediterranean. In all probability 
they have no idea how far or how fast they 
will dare to move without arousing the slug- 
gish democratic will to resist. But only this 
week we have seen Mussolini defy France 
and Britain once more with impunity, having 
guessed correctly that their governments dare 
not make good their threats. 

The question uppermost in _ people’s 
minds is whether France and Britain will 
seek to stop this riding roughshod over 
treaties, and whether they will allow their 
empires to become more seriously men- 
aced by Italian and German activities. 
There is no clear answer to this question at 
the moment, for while both nations have 
used strong language in opposition to the ac- 
tivities of the fascist powers, they have as 
yet failed to back up their words with 
deeds. There has been a slight indication, 
during the last few days, of a stiffening on 
Franco-British policy. But both the govern- 
ments and the people of France and Eng- 
land are loath to embark upon any program 
which might engulf them in war, and it is 
undoubtedly knowledge of this risk that 
has prevented them from acting more 
forcefully during the Spanish crisis. 

Much will depend upon the _ policies 
which the governments of France and Eng- 
land adopt during the next few weeks. A 
turning point in the history of Europe may 





the power and prestige of 
the French and English 
could have been chal- 
lenged by nations which 
are recognized as having 
inferior strength. And 
yet that state of affairs 
has actually been 
brought about. Not 
only has the access of 
France and Britain to 
their overseas empires 
been threatened by in- 
creased German and 
Italian strength in the 
Mediterranean, but in 
many other ways their 
supremacy is in serious 
jeopardy. In the Near 
East, Mussolini is holding himself up as 
the great protector of the Moslem world, 
a role heretofore played by the British. And 
the Rome-Berlin axis is in central and 
eastern Europe gradually breaking down 
the whole system which France constructed 
at the close of the World War. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, calls attention to this 
shift in the balance of power in a series 
of penetrating articles which appeared in 
the New York Herald-Tribune. Anyone 
who fails to reckon with the German and 
Italian ambitions of empire, he says, is 
simply ignoring reality. ‘Let no one think 
their ambitions are fantasy and opera 
bouffe; they are as genuine as those of 
Julius Caesar or of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and they are to be taken no less seriously. 
In order to realize Hitler’s empire and 
Mussolini’s, France must be pushed back 
within her frontiers and Britain must be 
isolated on her island.” 


The Will to Resist 


But how, it may be asked, have the two 
fascist dictators been able to strike out 
so boldly against nations which are ad- 
mittedly of superior strength and “get 
away with it’? That is a question which 
has puzzled many students of international 
relations during the last few years. Mr. 
Lippmann gives us one answer. He claims 
that Mussolini and Hitler are convinced 
that the democratic nations, France and 
Britain, “have lost the will to defend their 
historical position in the great world. They 
hope, I think, to avoid a great war and to 
realize their ambitions by maneuvering 
France and Britain into a state of im- 
potence.” Elaborating this point, Mr. Lipp- 
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THE PUZZLE OF THE TOP—A BRITISH VIEW 
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well have been reached at this time. There 
can be no doubt that the supremacy of 
France and England has been challenged; 
whether they will allow it to be further 
challenged by the dictatorships is the great 
unknown factor in all calculations. As 
Mr. Lippmann puts it, “The heart of the 
problem of war and peace is whether the 
democracies really mean to resist or to 
surrender, and the policies of the dictator- 
ships will be guided by what they believe 
is the real intention of the democracies. 
If the democracies really did mean to re- 
sist, and meant it so sincerely that no one 
could doubt it, they are still strong enough 
to restore order in the world, and then to 
achieve peace by making concessions. But 
if the democracies do not mean to resist, 
then step by step, position by position, they 
will be pushed and maneuvered out of 
their place in the world and forced ever 
more deeply into a frightened and pre- 
carious isolation.” 
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Spain: The Spanish civil war burst into 
activity along three fronts during the last 
fortnight. In the northwest corner of the 
peninsula, where the first snowfall threat- 
ened to delay military operations until 
, the rebel forces of General Franco 
made a thrust toward Gijon, last of the 
government-held ports on the Bay of Bis- 
cay. Unless another spell of severe weather 


bad one. Figures, though conveniently re- 
leased a few days before the election, none- 
theless show that unemployment has been 
reduced almost to the record low level at 
which it stood in March 1929. As else- 
where, economic conditions in Australia 
have improved measurably in the last six 
years. 








hinders the rebel drive, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the Asturian miners de- 
fending the city will be able to put up any 
further resistance. 


The odds are more favorable to the loy- 


alists at the front south of Madrid where, 


after a lull of four months, active fighting 


has been renewed, with masses of rebel in- 
fantry trying to scale the plateau on which 
the city stands. Expert military opinion is 
inclined, without exception, to doubt the 
success of this maneuver. Though the cap- 
ture of Madrid would unquestionably be 
of immense value to General Franco, the 
task is tremendously difficult. No other 
city in the world is today as strongly forti- 
fied as Madrid. At every vulnerable point 
there are lines of barricades of solidly ce- 
mented rock, five to eight feet thick, which 
can be defended by a handful of soldiers 
with machine guns. A regiment, storming 
these fortresses, could be mowed down to 
a man. 

It is at Saragossa, on the Aragon front, 
where the combatants are more equally 
matched and here a battle involving 400,- 
000 men is said to be in progress. Reports 





WIDE WORLD 


NEW HOME FOR DIPLOMATS 


The magnificent new American embassy in Gros- 
venor Gardens, London, which will soon be opened. 


of the struggle are conflicting, with each 
side claiming important victories. The 
government forces, which began the offen- 
sive, are aiming to push the insurgents 
farther into the interior. General Franco 
hopes to insert a wedge into loyalist ter- 
ritory with its point reaching to the Medi- 
terranean. This would cut off Valencia, 
the capital, from the important industrial 
and agricultural province of Catalonia. 

The fear harbored by government au- 
thorities that Franco may be successful in 
this objective has doubtless weighed 
heavily in their reported decision to move 
the government to Barcelona, Catalonia’s 
capital, 


* * * 


China: The Japanese military machine, 
which has advanced steadily into the in- 
terior of China during the last three 
months, is apparently beginning to meet 
with some resistance. Undisputed reports 
from Shanghai state that a force of 50,000 
Japanese has been surrounded by the Chi- 
nese in the province of Shansi and that its 


position is precarious. The Japanese com- 
mand is prevented, moreover, from sending 
further reinforcements to this area by 
sporadic revolts in the outlying regions of 
Manchoukuo, where guerrilla bands are 
said to be operating. 

General Chiang Kai-shek’s air corps con- 
tinues to defend Shanghai. With its supply 
of planes augmented by French and Rus- 
sian shipments, it is reported to be con- 
stantly bombarding Japanese positions at 
this strategic port. 

On the diplomatic front, the Nine Power 
Treaty nations are now preparing to con- 
vene at Brussels to determine what steps 
can be taken to bring the war to a close. 
The United States government has accepted 
the invitation to be present at the confer- 
ence and will be represented by Norman 
H. Davis when it convenes for the first 
time on October 30. 


* * * 


Germany: The German government, 
after prolonged conversations with the gov- 
ernment in Brussels, has made a formal 
declaration guaranteeing the neutrality of 
Belgium and pledging to come to her aid 
in the event of an attack by a third power. 
The declaration is the last step in a process 
that began a year ago when King Leopold 
announced that Belgium would withdraw 
from the obligations imposed upon her by 
the Locarno pact and would, in the future, 
maintain an attitude of strict neutrality to- 
ward all European quarrels, Under the 
terms of the Locarno treaty, signed in 
1925, Belgium would have been obliged to 
join other European powers in punishing 
an aggressor. 

Belgium had agreed to 
join the Locarno powers 
in 1925 for a very spe- 
cific reason. When Ger- 
many and France were 
at war in 1914, Germany 
invaded Belgium in 
order to strike at her 
enemy. She did this 
despite the fact that in 
1839, she agreed to the 
proposal of other Euro- 
pean powers that Bel- 


gium be “perpetually” 
regarded as a_ neutral 
state. It was under- 


standable that her World 
War experiences should 
make Belgium distrust- 
ful of such assurances. 
That is why the Brus- 
sels government felt that 
its safest course lay in 


War or no war, 


these Chinese refugees have to eat. 
vegetables at the corner of an International 
refugees from the war areas, barg 





SYONEY MORNING HERALD AND SYDNEY MAIL 


WITH HER 100 MILLION SHEEP AUSTRALIA IS EASILY THE LARGEST WOOL PRODUCER IN THE WORLD 


the direction of collective agreements to 
punish an aggressor. It therefore under- 
took the Locarno obligations. 

The Locarno pact, however, was swept 
into the dustbin by the rise of Hitler in 
Germany. When Germany repudiated the 
pact, Belgium decided once again that her 
safest course lay in neutrality. Last April, 
Great Britain and France made declara- 
tions guaranteeing that neutrality. The ac- 
tion taken by Germany, which may shortly 
be followed by a similar Italian assurance, 
completes the process, 

It is believed that Germany’s promise 
not to attack Belgium was made for two 
reasons, First, the Nazis wanted to make 
a peaceful gesture to offset the effects of 
President Roosevelt’s Chicago address, with 
its implied denunciation of Germany. Sec- 
ond, Germany sought military advantage 
for herself in case of possible future war, by 
setting up a barrier to the passing of French 
troops through Belgian territory. 


*x* * * 


Australia: Their patriotism bolstered 
by a federal statute, which requires them 
either to vote or forfeit a fine of $10, 
some 4,000,000 Australian citizens went to 
the polls on October 23, and chose a federal 
government for the next three years. Un- 
less informed observers are mistaken, the 
returns will show a nationwide swing from 
the coalition cabinet of Prime Minister 
Joseph Lyons towards labor. 

Mr. Lyons, supported by conservatives 
and farmers, has been at the head of the 
commonwealth government since 1931. 


His record has not, on the whole, been a 





WIDE WORLD 


REFUGEES MUST EAT TOO 


This view is of a peasant market for 
Settlement intersection, where natives, many of them 
ain within the shadow of the barricades, 


But as elsewhere, labor feels that it has 
not shared sufficiently in the recovery 
movement. The last year witnessed a suc- 
cession of strikes, with workers demanding 
shorter hours, unemployment insurance, 
and a more generous system of old-age 
pensions. During the campaign it is true, 
Mr. Lyons promised that, if returned to 
office, he will advocate these measures. But 
the opposition hammered the point that his 
support of labor demands was but an ob- 
vious effort to get votes. Were he sym- 
pathetic to labor, his opponents argued, he 
would have advocated labor legislation dur- 
ing the last six years. 

It is not any the more certain, however, 
that a labor government, if elected, will 
be less conservative than was Mr. Lyons’ 
cabinet. Once before, in 1929, labor 
leaders controlled the government. Though 
elected on a platform which included such 
radical measures as socialization of the 
means of production and the distribution 
among farmers of large estates, it actually 
abolished benefits which workers had se- 
cured under previous conservative govern- 
ments, 


* * O* 


Palestine: Once again violence has 
flared in Palestine and threatens to assume 
the menacing proportions of the 1936 riots 
when hundreds of lives were lost and nor- 
mal activity was brought to a virtual stand- 
still for more than six months. Though 
the British authorities planned to nip the 
present outbreak in the bud by arresting 
and deporting a number of the more pro- 
vocative Arab leaders, they failed to seize 
the Mufti of Jerusalem who, as leader of 
the 800,000 Moslems, is credited with being 
largely responsible for the disorders. The 
Mufti, who was condemned to life im- 
prisonment in 1921 for his part in the riots 
of that year and was later pardoned, suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Syria. 


His presence there is especially disquiet- 
ing to the British officials responsible for 
administering the Palestine mandate. Syria 
has for many years been the seat of revolu- 
tionary propaganda against western powers 
and has attracted a large number of young 
Arabs active in the movement for Arab in- 
dependence. It is feared that the Mufti 
may succeed in gathering about him a for- 
midable army of guerrilla bands which 
would be particularly difficult to subdue 
in the rugged terrain of Palestine. 

Even more disquieting 
to the British was the 
report, as yet uncon- 
firmed, that the Mufti 
plans to proceed to Italy 
to appeal for support 
from Premier Mussolini. 
The Italian dictator, 
during a triumphal tour 
to Libya last year, pro- 
claimed himself the 
guardian of the Moslem 
world. An appeal from 
the leader of the Pales- 
tine Arabs would there- 
fore be not unkindly re- 
ceived by Mussolini. And 
though it is altogether 
unlikely ‘at the moment 
that he will give open 
aid to the Arabs, it would 
not be surprising if he 
gives his approval and 
funds to the Mufti. 














ANOTHER AMERICAN BATTLEFIELD MEMORIAL 


The American memorial on Hill 204 above Chateau-Thierry, France 
and his former soldiers who, as members of the American Legion, 


Labor Parley 


This week committees from the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L. are meeting in Washington, 
trying to arrange some basis on which these 
two major labor organizations can put an 
end to their bitter rivalry. After a series of 
proposals and counterproposals, both groups 
agreed to the Washington conference as a 
first step in solving the problems which split 
the A. F, of L. two years ago, and gave the 
C.. 5. ©. Xe start. 

The chief obstacle standing in the way of 
cooperation, as the New York Times says edi- 
torially, is that “Mr. John L. Lewis and Mr. 
William Green have been burying the hatchet 
in each other so savagely for so many months 
that it will not be easy for them to bury it 
anywhere else.” So much bitterness has 
marked the fight between the organizations 
over the problems of personal power and 
prestige that a happy solution would be diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

A merger of the two groups would give 
organized labor a united front of seven mil- 
lion workers. It is generally agreed that the 
civil war within the labor ranks has not 
helped the cause of organized labor with the 
public, and that peace would be welcomed. 
The rank and file of the workers themselves 
seem to want peace. The rival leaders, there- 
fore, have much to gain by coming to terms, 
but many compromises will have to be made 
before they agree on those terms. 


“Unfinished Business” 


Congress will meet in special session on 
November 15, seven weeks before the regular 
session would have brought the legislators 
together. President Roosevelt issued the call 
on October 12. He followed the announce- 
ment that evening with one of his famous 
“fireside chats,” in which he outlined the 
problems which would face the legislators. 

Those problems are, for the most part, the 
“unfinished business’ which Congress left 
when it adjourned last summer. They in- 
clude farm legislation, the wage-and-hour bill, 
reorganization of the executive departments, 
regional planning, and revision of the antitrust 
laws. 





WIDE WORLD 


REUNION IN HOBOKEN 
Dr. Albert Einstein, the noted physicist who is a refugee 
in the United States from Nazi Germany, greets his son, 
Dr. Albert Einstein, Jr. as he arrived here from Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


WIDE WORLD 


1S DEDICATED 


is dedicated in the presence of General Pershing 
i revisited the scene for the occasion. 


First on the list is farm legislation. Con- 
gress promised the President last August, when 
he made it possible for cotton farmers to 
receive loans on their crops, that a crop-control 
program would be enacted as soon as possible. 
But there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to what should be included in that 
program. Secretary Henry A. Wallace has 
a definite plan which he favors, but it is not 
very popular with a good many congressmen 
and with several important farm organizations. 
Committees of senators are conducting in- 
vestigations in Louisville, Oklahoma City, and 
Memphis now, to determine what the farmers 
need and want. From these investigations, 
the senators will write their own bill, as a 
rival for Secretary Wallace’s measure. Such 
organizations as the National Grange, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the Farmers’ 
Union carry a great deal of weight with the 
lawmakers, and their suggestions will be given 
serious consideration. But even those groups 
cannot agree on what they want. All three 
of them have national conventions in Novem- 
ber and December, during which they will 
probably outline their suggestions to Con- 
gress. Farm legislation seems to have a 
long and rocky road ahead of it; the con- 
gressmen may need the extra seven weeks. 


GOP in the News 


A great deal has been said and written 
about the split in the Democratic party. 
Republicans have been laying plans to capi- 
talize on the disagreement among the Demo- 
crats, but they have found that there are a 
few disagreements within their ranks 
which must be settled before definite 
plans for the future are made. 


own 
any 


Former President Herbert Hoover has been 
very active politically during the last few 
months. He has suggested that the Republi- 
cans hold a convention this winter to formu- 
late their plans. Many prominent Repub- 
licans favor the convention, but it has con- 
siderable opposition. Alfred M. Landon, Re- 
publican candidate for president in 1936, is 
opposed to it. Political writers say that one 
reason for his opposition is that he dislikes 
the prominent part which Mr. Hoover is tak- 
ing. As the party’s latest standard bearer, 
Mr, Landon may feel that he should now be 
the head of the party, and that perhaps Mr. 
Hoover is trying to usurp that position. The 
reaction to the radio speech which Mr. Landon 
made last week will probably have consider- 
able weight in determining the policy of the 
Republicans, and the possibility of a conven- 
tion this winter. 

There has been much dissatisfaction with 
John Hamilton, chairman of the Republican 
national committee, for the way in which he 
handled the 1936 campaign. The party must 
decide whether or not Mr. Hamilton is to 
remain in his present position. 


Weapons of War 


During the month of September, the United 
States sold arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war amounting to 18 million dollars 
to foreign countries. Although 58 nations 





placed orders here, Russia had the largest 
total, 10 million dollars. Half of Russia's 
order was for ships and armor plate. Argen- 
tina ordered aircraft amounting to a million 
and a half; Rumania bought more than a 
million dollars’ worth of hand grenades, bombs, 
and torpedoes. 

China purchased almost six times as much 
from the United States as did Japan. The two- 
million-dollar order was for ammunition, rifles, 
howitzers, bombs, and powder. 
Japan’s order, which amounted to $438,000, 
was for aircraft and engines. This seems 
to bear out the theory that if our Neutrality 
Act were invoked, and all armament sales to 
Japan and China stopped, the latter nation 
would be hurt more than the former. Japan 
is a better customer of the United States than 
is China, but Japan buys raw materials and 
converts them into finished articles in her 
own factories. 

The government checks very carefully all 
the sales and purchases of armaments. For 
instance, a purchase of ammunition worth $5 
from Siam was listed in our imports, which 
totaled only $69,000, 


New York Elects 


Next week New York City voters will 
choose Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia or Jeremiah 
T. Mahoney to serve as their mayor for the 
next four years. Mayor LaGuardia is run- 
ning on the Republican ticket, and in addition 
he has the enthusiastic backing of the Fusion 
party, the American Labor party, and a num- 
ber of independent groups. He was elected 
to his present term on a Fusion party ticket, 
without the official support of the Republicans, 
although he previously served in Congress as 
a Republican. 

Mr. Mahoney, 


torpedoes, 


a former judge, is the 
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THE ONWARD AND UPWARD HIKERS CLUB 


HERBLOCK IN PONCA CITY (OKLA.) NEWS 


opinion that the public interest must be pro. 
tected through rigid government control of 
gigantic industries. Through the N. R. A 
and other measures, the Roosevelt administra. 
tion attempted to bring about effective con. 
trol of the big corporations. 

A reversal of this policy, however, is now 
under way. The attempt to regulate large. 
scale enterprises was checked by the Supreme 
Court, and in other ways, so now the ad 


ministration is planning rigid enforcement of | 


the antitrust laws. It is also considering re 
vision and reform of these laws. Studies 
have been in process for a number of months, 
Attorney General Cummings and his assistant, 
Robert H. Jackson, have been working on 
this problem. Mr. Jackson works especially 
with the antitrust cases which come to the 
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Driving a range herd from the foothills of the Cascade Mountains in central Washington, where livestock feeds in the@mer, to 


livestock industry of the west. 


Democratic nominee. He defeated Senator 
Copeland, who ran as the candidate of Tam- 
many Hall, in the primaries. The split be- 
tween Tammany Hall and the other Demo- 
crats was caused, for the most part, by a 
disagreement on national politics. Tammany 
Hall picked Senator Copeland because he was 
opposed to President Roosevelt’s policies; 
Mr. Mahoney has been a consistent New 
Dealer. 


War on Monopoly 


Fifty years ago the sentiment against “big 
business,” monopolies, and trusts was much 
stronger than it is now. That sentiment 
resulted in the Sherman Antitrust Act and 
the Clayton Act. We have become more 
accustomed to bigness in business and industry, 
so a fight against monopolies fails to stir 
the emotions as it once did. 

When President Roosevelt first came into 
office, it was his idea that the way to deal 
with big business enterprises was not to try to 
check their growth, but rather to regulate 
them. He felt, as did many others, that it 
would produce serious effects and would dis- 
arrange business in general for the govern- 
ment to break up great business enterprises 
into smaller units. However, it was his 


Department of Justice, and he is an expert 
on such matters. He has recently said that 
changes should be made in the antitrust laws 
to protect the public from large monopolies. 
He blames the Supreme Court for weakening 
the Sherman and Clayton laws. 

At the present time, the Supreme Court is 
reviewing the case of the government against 
the Aluminum Company of America. The 
government claims that this company, which 
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BERRYMAN IN WASHINGTON STAR 
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ELDERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 


iscompletely dominated by the Mellon family, 
is highly monopolistic in character and tends 
tocheck competition in the aluminum industry. 


Self Help 


The United States has tried to avoid direct 
jarity in helping the unemployed and those 
i with very low incomes. The WPA has sup- 
sied work relief rather than a direct cash 
| dle. In addition several large cities have 
| @veloped Self-Help Cooperatives which have 
| become very popular. In these cooperatives, 
| aworkman does work for which he has been 


) tained, and in return gets something he needs. 


For instance, a barber may work four hours; 
he receives a pair of shoes for his daughter. 
A cabinet worker may work for an hour on 


States 


Thinking 


methods must be tested and carefully tried 
out in small units so that no mistakes will 
be made.” 


Apprentice Training 


When we read of apprentices, we usually 
think of the early days in England and 
America, when apprentices were beaten and 
mistreated, poorly paid and _half-starved. 
Modern apprenticeship does not have these 
aspects which gave the system such a poor 
reputation, and now the federal government 
has a permanent agency to promote apprentice- 
ship. It is the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training (FCAT), first organized as 
an emergency bureau, but extended on a per- 
manent basis by Congress last summer. 

Too many young men and women are plan- 
ning for “white-collar” jobs, government 
studies show, almost four times as many as 
will ever find them. Those who do go into 
factories and shops rarely have any idea of 
learning a trade; they are interested only in 
their pay checks. The FCAT encourages 
young men to become apprentices at low 
wages, if necessary, in order to fit themselves 
for better and secure positions as skilled 
workers in the future. There is no decrease 
in the demand for skilled workers, as is 
sometimes claimed. Certain trades have al- 
most vanished, it is true, but new fields are 
springing up and calling for trained workmen. 


Japanese Boycott 


The American Federation of Labor adopted 
a resolution at its recent convention calling 
for a boycott of Japanese goods. The A. F. 
of L. is not the first organization to propose 
such a boycott, but it is one of the largest 
and most influential. Sentiment in favor of 
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met, to irrigated pastures on the Yakima Federal Reclamation project. 


CUREAU RICLAMATION 


Irrigated lands are a principal support for the 


povided by the natural grasses of the dry hills and forests, and about half by the irrigated farms. 


achair; he receives a hair cut or a shave. 
A Self-Help Cooperative is usually started 
and maintained by gifts from charitable insti- 
tutions, which provide a location, raw ma- 


| terials, and equipment for the workers to use. 


After visiting a cooperative in Washington, 
Mrs. Roosevelt wrote in her daily column: 
‘Isee great possibilities for growth and variety 
inthe beginnings made by these self-help co- 
eratives. They must grow slowly, and the 

















AMERICA HATES WAR 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


a boycott of Japanese goods has been growing 
steadily in the United States, and the larger 
British labor unions have already favored 
such action against Japan. 

Japan sold $172,000,000 worth of goods 
in this country last year—raw silk, textiles, 
porcelain, toys, and other manufactured ar- 
ticles. If Japan’s industries are deprived of 
this market, they would of course suffer 
heavily. Those who favor a boycott believe 
that pressure could be exerted on Japan in 
this way to put a halt to the Japanese invasion 
of China. Especially would this be effective 
if the im>ortant powers of Europe co- 
operated with the United States. 

The farmers of the United States, however, 
look at the problem in a different way, par- 
ticularly the cotton farmers. They sell a 
large quantity of their product to Japan; in 
fact, she is one of their best customers. They 
point out that last year Japan bought more 
than $200,000,000 worth of American goods. 
Hence, they claim, the American people as a 
whole would be seriously affected if we should 
stop our trade with Japan. American workers 
are naturally in favor of a trade boycott 
against Japan, the farmers contend, because 
they have always been opposed to allowing 
Japanese manufactured articles to enter this 
country, for these articles compete with 
American-made goods, 














ORPHIS MINE, THE MINE THAT WRECKED RALSTON’S BANK 


(From an_ illustration in 
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ANY thrilling stories have come out of 

the West, stories of pioneers, covered 
wagons, Indian wars, cattle rustlers, and Cal- 
ifornia gold prospectors. Those were the days 
of early settlers, when no broad, concrete high- 
ways crisscrossed the nation, and a man set 
out with his family and a few provisions to 
cross new country where there were few in- 
habitants. Many who did not stop in the 
middlewestern plains to become farmers had 
as their destination California, a sunny terri- 
tory where gold had been found, luring men 
either to risk their lives on overland crossings 
to reach the rich bonanzas, or to sail in ships 
around Cape Horn of South America, a long 
journey by water for the promised riches. 

San Francisco scon became a thriving city 
as the great migration continued to pour in on 
California. San Francisco and gold—the two 
terms were inseparable in the minds of many 
people. It was only logical that this rela- 
tionship should occur, because the city of the 
Golden Gate became the financial center for 
the gold-mining operations, and a stock market 
was set up where millions of dollars were won 
and lost in speculation. Though many wealthy 
men were increasing their fortunes, W. C. 
Ralston was head and shoulders above them 
all, not only in wealth, but in financial acu- 
men, daring, and leadership. The almost un- 
believable story of his career as it rose with 
the fortunes of San Francisco and the Com- 
stock Lode is a real thriller from the old West. 
Dr. George D. Lyman tells this tale in ‘“Ral- 
ston’s Ring’ (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.50) with a style that, although schol- 
arly, attracts the reader to the fast-moving 
historical narrative which it carries, 


* * * 


HIS year marks the 150th anniversary of 

the occasion when Congress, acting for the 
first time to extend the territory of the United 
States, passed the Ordinance of 1787, which 
established the Northwest Territory and gave 
government to the region now comprising the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota. Thus, it is 
a fitting occasion for the appearance of Meade 
Minnigerode’s rousing novel, “Black Forest” 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50), a 
story of the early years in America, culminat- 
ing in the events of 1787. 

In a time when French were fighting Eng- 
lish, Angus Drumlin, an Englishman, married 
Solange Monvel, a French girl—a match which 
survived all clashes between the soldiers of 
the two warring countries. Throughout the 
story their lives become closely involved with 
the great events which surrounded the open- 
ing of a new country—Dinwiddie’s war with 
the French, Braddock’s expedition, the bloody 
Pontiac uprising, George Rogers Clark’s 
march on Vincennes, the formation of the 
great land companies, the Revolution, and the 
ultimate opening of the Northwest Territory 
to settlement by the veterans of that historic 
struggle. 

The author needs little fiction to embellish 


“Ralston’s Ring,”” by George D. Lyman.) 


the tumultuous happenings of those years 
when America was the center of bitter dis- 
putes over trading rights—later the arena for 
a hard-fought war of independence—and men 
met hundreds of dangers as they set out to 
settle the unhewn lands west of the early 
colonies. Nevertheless, “Black Forest” must 
be called an historical novel, for although it 
portrays well-known national events, the story 
of Angus and Solange is woven into the se- 
quence of trading wars, Indian uprisings, and 
pioneer settlements. 


* * * 


HEN early Americans crossed the con- 

tinent, they met some of their worst 
difficulties in traveling over mountain ranges, 
where the passes were often impossible to find, 
or bad weather made even the best-marked 
trails perilous to the hardy pioneers. On foot 
or horseback, in long covered-wagons or in 
caravans, the westward-bent settlers braved 
the dangers of the rugged hills. Tunnels, now 
one of the modern conveniences by which 
trains and cars can pass through parts of the 
Alleghenies and the Rockies, were unknown 
to our forebears. 

This seems especially strange, because 
Archibald Black tells in “The Story of Tun- 
nels” (New York: McGraw-Hill. $2.75) that 
more than 4,060 years ago, there was a tun- 
nel under the Euphrates River, while there 
are other evidences that the early civiliza- 
tions made many notable underground passage- 
ways for their traffic. However, it was not 
until 1842 that the English built the next 
tunnel under a river, the famous Thames 
Tunnel. 

Down through the years, 
the story of tunnel-driving, 
of our 
constructed. 


Mr. Black takes 
telling how each 
passageways 
It is a tale of great engineering 
feats and, more than that, of dangerous la- 
boring conditions under which sweating, toil- 
ing men have worked with dynamite and picks 
to bore through mountains and under rivers. 
Although many lives were lost in the moun- 
tains when travelers were forced to go over 
rather than through the ranges, these tunnel- 
workers belong to a band which has lost as 
many lives as the early pioneers, if not more. 
It is a story well worth reading, and one that 
will improve a person’s ability to appreciate 
some of the conveniences which he will ex- 
perience in modern travel.—J. H. A. 


great underground was 








BUILDING THE COLORADO RIVER AQUEDUCT 
(From an illustration in ‘‘The Story of Tunnels.’’) 
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EARLY every session of Congress since 

1906 has considered some bill to ex- 
tend the scope of the Food and Drug Act 
enacted that year. The original bill, passed 
largely through the efforts of President 
Theodore Roosevelt and Dr. Harvey Wylie, 
was a good first step to protect the nation’s 
consumers, but it was regarded by many 
people as inadequate at the time, and it is 
considered more inadequate now. Each 
time a food and drug bill is introduced, it 
is killed in committee or so weakened by 
amendments that those who are working 
for strict regulation would rather see it 
dropped than passed. A bill introduced 
at the last session of Congress met this fate. 
After the Senate committee finished with it. 
the bill, according to President Roosevelt, 
was weaker than the law which was writ- 
ten in 1906. That bill later died and was 
quietly buried in a House committee. 


Far-Flung Activities 


In 1927 the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was organized in its present form, as a 
bureau within the Department of Agri- 
culture. The main office is in Washington, 
but there are district offices in New York, 
San Francisco, and Chicago, and 16 sta- 
tions in other principal cities of the nation. 
At the head of the Administration is W. G. 
Campbell. Under him there are approxi- 
mately a thousand administrative officers, 
chemists, bacteriologists, physicians, vet- 
erinarians, entomologists, plant pathologists, 
microscopists, pharmacologists, and inspec- 
tors, as well as a staff of laboratory helpers, 
clerks, and stenographers. The Food and 
Drug Administration is primarily an in- 
vestigatory agency; it works in the field to 
gather samples, and in the laboratory to 
test them. 

The original Food and Drug Act gives 
the Administration the power to prevent 
commerce in adulterated or misbranded 
goods. By “adulterated” goods the Ad- 
ministration includes those which contain 
poisonous ingredients, those with filthy 
or decomposed matter, those so changed 


N FEW fields of endeavor have the Amer- 

ican people made more conspicuous prog- 
ress during the last half century than in 
the improvement of health. Despite the 
strain that comes from an industrial civil- 
ization, we are a much healthier people 
than we were even 25 years ago. The 
average span of life has been increased 
about 20 years since 1880, and, more signif- 
icant still, 14 years since 1911. A baby 
bern today may expect to reach the age of 
60 years before he dies. 

It is not difficult to see why the average 
life span has been so greatly extended. In 
the first place, many of the diseases which 
were formerly responsible for so many 
deaths have been conquered by medical 
science and concerted action. We no longer 
hear of epidemics of yellow fever, which 
during the last century swept parts of the 
country at two-year intervals, and as late 
as 1878 cost the nation approximately 
$100,000,000. Such plagues and scourges as 
typhus, bubonic plague, malaria, and hook- 
worm have been all but stamped out. And 
while we still have cases of typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, smallpox, and tuberculosis, the 
number of deaths resulting from them has 
been reduced to a fraction of the former 
total. 

United Action 


It was not only diseases that undermined 
the health of the nation, but other condi- 
tions exacted their toll in human life. Rigid 
laws, both national and local, have been 
piled upon the statute books to protect the 
public’s health. We no longer find condi- 
tions such as the following which were re- 
cently listed in an editorial in the New 
York Times: 


Pasteurization was not introduced; canned 
foods contained copper, tin, chemicals, and 
excess water; bread was contaminated by dirt 
and grit from machinery; ground coffee was 
adulterated with chicory, peas, beans, acorns, 
and nut shells. 





that the consumer is cheated when he pur- 
chases them; “misbranded” goods are those 
falsely labeled. It may act against manu- 
facturers who sell such goods in two ways: 
by seizing their shipments, or by prosecut- 
ing the manufacturers. Last year the Ad- 
ministration seized 1,493 shipments of goods 
and started 1,190 criminal prosecutions. 

Generally a seizure is followed by a pros- 
ecution if the violation is serious enough. 
The Administration may find, by testing 
samples, that a shipment of tomato juice 
contains water. One of the first rulings 
laid down by the Administration was that 
tomatoes should be nacked in tomato juice, 
not water, and that same ruling applies to 
diluting cans of juice with water. As the 
Administration’s annual report says, “Water 
is available to all consumers at a price far 
below that which they pay for tomato 
juice. If they wish tomato juice diluted, 
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they are quite capable of diluting it them- 
selves.” So the Administration seizes the 
shipment of tomato juice, after getting a 
court order authorizing it to do so. The 
Administration may destroy the shipment, 
which it usually does if the goods are poi- 
sonous or contaminated. But if the adultera- 
tion is not harmful, as in the tomato juice, 
the Administration may treat the product 
to remove the adulterant, then sell the ship- 
ment to pay court expenses. In the case 
of misbranded goods, the Administration 
may relabel the goods and sell them, or 
force the company to relabel them or pay 
court expenses. 

The Administration does not carry on the 
prosecutions which it starts. If its scientists 
believe that there is a violation of the food 
and drug law, evidence is gathered and 
turned over to the legal division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, The Department’s 
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Improvement of U. S. Health Standards 


It is significant that the great strides in 
public health improvement correspond 
roughly with the concerted drives to combat 
specific and to promote health 
through other means. About 25 years ago, 
a number of organizations appeared on the 
scene to raise health standards. Today there 
are more than 2,000 state and local as- 
sociations affiliated with the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, and since the turn 
of the century deaths resulting from that 
disease have been reduced by about a third. 
Similar united efforts are being made to 
wipe out cancer, heart disease, to improve 
mental hygiene, and otherwise to promote 
the health of the American people. 


diseases 
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The health of factory workers has been 
improved by the addition of physicians, 
nurses, and hospital facilities to industrial 
establishments, to say nothing of improved 
conditions of sanitation and ventilation. 
The health of young people in school and 
college has been improved by the efforts 
of nurses and doctors and dentists who 
spend their entire time looking after the 
physical welfare of their charges. But it 
is perhaps the agencies of government that 
have made the greatest contributions to 
health improvement. From the United 
States Public Health Service down to the 
smallest local board of health, a mighty 
battle is being waged to protect the public 





THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 


(From a painting by Allen Tucker. 


Courtesy Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries, New York.) 


The U. 8. Food and Drug Administration 


lawyers prepare the case and give it to the 
Department of Justice, which does the pros- 
ecuting. The Administration’s role is to 
supply the evidence on which the violator 
is convicted. One objection which is made 
to the present Food and Drug Act is that 
penalties are too light—a nationally known 
packing plant was recently fined $10 for 
violating the pure food law! 


Other Laws 


Several laws more specific than the Food 
and Drug Act have been passed, which the 
Administration also enforces. The Poison 
Act requires that all lye, ammonia, and 
carbolic acid products be labeled as poison 
to prevent accidents. The Naval 
Act provides for the grading of rosin and 
turpentine. The Import Milk Act prevents 
the importation of milk produced under 
regulations less strict than required within 
the nation. The Tea Act sets up a standard 
for imported teas. But all these laws are 
very narrow and do not add much to the 
Administration’s power. 

The Administration’s inspectors go into 
warehouses, packing plants, factories, 
creameries, bakeries, drug and grocery 
stores to gather samples and mspect the 
conditions under which food and drugs 
are prepared. They set up certain standards 
of purity to which companies must conform. 

The functions of the Administration 
change continuously as new problems come 
before it. That is why the pure food advo- 
cates are asking for more power and stricter 
regulations. The Administration at present 
has little or no power to protect the mil- 
lions of cosmetic purchasers, since the in- 
dustry developed after the first law was 
passed, nor has it sufficient authority to pre- 
vent false and misleading advertising. So 
the fight for better pure food and drug pro- 
tection will be renewed in the coming 
session of Congress, but with no assurance 
that anything definite will result. Op- 
position from some of the interests which 
profit from the sale of food and drugs is 
strong. 


Stores 


against disease. It is a far cry today from 
the old protector of health, the “health 
warden,” one of whom defined “hygiene” 
as “the vapor which rises from stagnant 
water.” 


Medical Profession 


The medical profession itself has made 
immeasurable this great 
battle. have found 
means of effectively eliminating diseascs 
which formerly assumed plague propor- 
tions. The physician of today, with his 
better training and his knowledge of the 
latest methods, is not the same as the old- 
time doctor who was frequently well 
enough intentioned but who was hardly to 
be classed as competent to minister to the 
ailing. Requirements for the profession 
have been stiffened by law, so that the 
patient may feel more confident that he is 
being treated by a well-trained and expert 
member of the profession. Today a mil- 
lion and a half persons spend their entire 
time in the fight against disease or in 
health-promotion work. 


contributions in 


Scientific discoveries 


But. as has frequently been pointed out, 
good health depends upon more than the 
application of scientific knowledge. The 
health of a nation depends upon proper 
food and housing, decent working condi- 
tions, adequate and healthful recreation 
facilities, and a number of other factors. 
There is a wide gap between what medical 
science can do and what the American peo- 
ple need to have done. Far more attention 
is devoted to curing disease than to pre- 
venting it. As yet, far too little has been 
done to combat the many diseases, such 
as heart disease, which today are respon- 
sible for the largest number of deaths. 
Despite the failures, however, the record 
of the last quarter century in the promo- 
tion of public health is one of which 
those responsible may well be proud, and 
one which augurs well for the future. 
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Experiment in Community Planning 
HEN the New York World’s Fair communities which are having similar good 


opens in 1939, one of the exhibits cer- 
tain to attract wide attention will be a model 
community of homes. This “Town of 
Tomorrow,” will attempt to show what 
the American community of the future 
will look like. Houses will be laid out in a 
subdivision which has been carefully 
planned to provide their occupants with 
greater living pleasure than can be found in 
the average community of today. 

This means that the houses will be well 
designed, almost certainly along modern 
architectural lines, with all the latest house- 
keeping aids; that there will be plenty of 
park area, with a playground and probably 
a swimming pool; that schools, stores, and 
a motion picture theater will be conven- 
iently located; that there will be a nursery 
where the small children of busy mothers 
can be looked after, and a community center 
where the people can meet to discuss their 
mutual problems, and to enjoy games and 
parties; and that the streets will be so con- 
structed as to keep them free of heavy 
traffic. 

Modern Trend 

It is easily possible to foresee what the 
model town or community of the future 
will be like, for the trend in the direction 





FSA BY ROTHSTEIN 
AT GREENBELT PEDESTRIAN UNDERPASSES HAVE 
BEEN BUILT TO REDUCE TRAFFIC HAZARDS 


which will be publicized at the World’s 
Fair is already well established. Skillfully 
designed communities have for some years 
been making their appearance in various 
parts of the country and these, although 
limited in scope and number, have con- 
tributed greatly to the science of com- 
munity planning. 

Notable is the experiment which was in- 
augurated a few years ago on the outskirts 
of New York. A private corporation de- 
cided to establish a model residential dis- 
trict near New York City, and it chose a 
site in nearby New Jersey and called it 
Radburn. In this community the houses 
do not face on streets but on open gardens 
at the end of which are footpaths leading 
to roads and parks. In order to reduce 
traffic, many of the streets were made into 
dead-ends and lead to garages and to the 
back parts of dwellings. There is a com- 
munity center and, of course, schools and 
ample playground area. This development 
has had considerable success, and it is 
particularly interesting in that it was de- 
signed for families of moderate, although 
not low, income. There have been other 


results, but for the most part they are for 
people of more than average means. 

The most recent experiment in community 
building is one which was instituted by the 
federal government. When Rexford G. 
Tugwell was head of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration (now the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration), he conceived the plan of 
constructing, as one of the many relief and 
public works projects, three model towns, 
one each on the outskirts of Washington, 
Cincinnati, and Milwaukee. They were to 
be strictly rental projects for families in the 
$1,000 to $2,000 income group. As described 
by Mr. Tugwell, the idea underlying the 
plan was: 

To obtain a large tract of land and thus 
avoid the complications ordinarily due to di- 
verse ownerships; in this tract to create a com- 
munity, protected by an encircling green belt; 
the community to be designed primarily for 
families of modest income, and arranged and 
managed so as to encourage a family and com- 
munity life which will be better than they now 
enjoy, but which will not involve subjecting 
them to coercive or theoretical and untested 
discipline. 

The first of these communities, called 
Greenbelt, is now nearing completion and 
is already partly inhabited. It is located 
in Maryland about seven miles from the 
District of Columbia, close to the leading 
arterial highway between Washington and 
Baltimore. When finished it will provide 
885 dwelling units, to be rented at from $18 
to $41 a month, depending upon the size, 
which ranges from two to seven rooms. The 
land and the facilities are such that the 
development could, if desired, be expanded 
by an additional 2,000 units. 


Plan of Greenbelt 


The plan of Greenbelt is unique. The 
housing units are laid out in the form of 
a great horseshoe, in the center of which is 
the village green where stores, schools, 
post office, theater, and community center 
are located. Surrounding the town is a large 
belt of woodland which provides recrea- 
tional area and contains farms for neighbor- 
ing farmers as well as gardens for residents 
of the community. Within the town is a 
large artificial lake. 

The dwellings themselves are not in- 
dividual houses, but are built together in 
groups of four or five in a block, with a 
central heating plant (heat is included in the 
rent) for each group. The blocks are 
spaced far enough apart so as to permit 
plenty of air and sunshine to flow through 
the large windows in the units. Some of 
the blocks are fairly modernistic in appear- 
ance, others more traditional. There is, 
however, a simplicity, as well as a severity, 
of design throughout which will be found 
either pleasing or displeasing according 
to one’s personal predilections. 

The buildings are soundly constructed of 
brick or cement block. The interiors are 
well arranged; the furnishings are simple 
but adequate. Kitchens are modern and well 
equipped. Certainly, the whole project 
provides comfort and facilities which are 
far superior to what people in that particu- 
lar income group could find elsewhere at 
comparable prices. 

A visitor to Greenbelt is impressed by the 
spaciousness and by the safety features of 
the community. There are wide open spaces 
where children may play without running 
the risk of being hit by speeding automo- 





FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


THE PLAN OF GREENBELT 


biles. They can range far over the com- 
munity without crossing a single highway, 
and when it is necessary to traverse the 
main highway which leads into and out 
of the community, pedestrian underpasses 
have been provided. There should be few 
accidents in Greenbelt. 

Another interesting—and controversial— 
feature of Greenbelt is the manner in which 
the stores, and other concessions, will be 
managed. For a period, at least, the busi- 
ness facilities will all be operated on a 
cooperative basis, under the direction of the 
Consumers Distribution Corporation, an 
organization established some time ago by 
the late Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant 
and philanthropist, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the cooperative movement. Under 
this system the concessions will not be re- 
leased to private individuals for their profit, 
but the earnings will be turned back to the 
residents in proportions based on the 
amounts of their purchases, After a trial of 
this method, the inhabitants of Greenbelt 
will be permitted to decide whether they 
wish to continue it. 


Controversial Features 


There are many things about Greenbelt 
which have aroused controversy. It is 
said that the government should not com- 
pete with private business in this particular 
field of housing; that the project, which 
cost $15,000,000, is too expensive; that the 
government will probably never get all its 
money back; and that the whole idea is 
visionary and impractical. On the other 
hand, it is argued that the project provided 
relief; that the cost, admittedly high, must 
take into account the fact that facilities 
have been established for a much larger 
town than now exists; and that the expense 
has been worth while because the whole ex- 
periment is valuable and will give further 
impetus to the idea of building model, in- 
tegrated communities. 

While an endless controversy may con- 
tinue over Greenbelt, little is said against 
the manner in which the town has been 
planned and constructed. Few would deny 
that the general idea of building a model 
community has been well executed. 

The need for better planning of com- 
munities is widely recognized. There are 
thousands of residential areas in the United 
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States which have been built, and are stili 
being built, in a haphazard fashion. Houses 
are constructed on straight streets, often 
crowded with dangerous traffic. Playground 
space is insufficient, and access to stores 
and schools is inadequate. Community 
centers are few, and community life, in any- 
thing approaching an ideal form, is diffi- 
cult to follow. 

The ideas now being followed hark back, 
after all, to a period early in our history 
when it was the custom to build communi- 
ties according to plan. The early New Eng- 
land town was laid out around a village 
green which, with its church, was the cen- 
ter of community life. The people through 
their town meetings largely ran their own 
affairs and helped to set the foundation 
stone for our democracy. In later years, 
with the rush to open up a continent, this 
idea of planning was for the most part 
forgotten, and it is only in recent years 
that it has been taken up again on any con- 
siderable scale. 








Your Vocabulary 














Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? A 
mother cherishes her baby. Germany’s 
action was a reprisal to France. The boys 
were glutted with cake. The reporter wrote 
a meritorious story about the event. An 
imaginative person will see a specter in the 


cemetery. The salesman had an ulterior 
motive. The prime minister convoked par- 
liament. It is a fallacy to suppose that 


riches always bring happiness. The people 


held the old man in veneration. 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Gijon (hee-hon’—o 
as in go), Saragassa (sah-rah-go’sah—o as in 
go). 
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1. Why has the medical profession in the 
past opposed any nationwide system of health 
insurance ? 

2. Is there any indication that the medical 
needs of the American people are not today 
being adequately met? 

3. Cite an example of a system of health 
insurance, either public or private, and ex- 
plain how it works. 

4. How has the European balance of power 
been drastically altered during the last few 
years? How do you account for the change? 

5. What is meant by the Rome-Berlin axis, 
and how has it affected the diplomacy of the 
major European powers? 

6. In your opinion, what policy should 
Britain and France adopt in order to insure 
peace to Europe? Explain your position. 

7. What objections have been raised to the 
government’s experiment in community plan- 
ning at Greenbelt, Maryland? 

8. How has the position of the Roosevelt 
administration with monopolies 
changed since 1933? 

9. What are the principal functions of the 
Food and Drug Administratian ? 

10. How are recent developments likely to 
render more difficult the settlement of the 
Palestine question ? 
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Spreading the Costs of Medieal Care 
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be recognized that this great loss in human 
resources is a national disaster. Agencies of 
the government are studying proposals 
whereby the costs of medical care may be 
so spread as to make proper attention avail- 
able to all who need it. Groups outside 
the government are constantly studying the 
problem and making recommendations for 
remedial action. Experiments of one kind 
or another are under way in different parts 
of the nation. Even the medical profession 
itself, as represented by the American Med- 
ical Association, has altered its previous 
views on the subject and has now rec- 
ognized that something must be done. Pre- 
viously, it was steadfastly opposed to any- 
thing which disrupted the traditional prac- 
tices of the profession. 


Spreading the Costs 

This new trend is in keeping with the 
findings of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care, which worked under the 
chairmanship of President Hoover’s secre- 
tary of the interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
and which recommended in 1932 that medi- 
cal services be organized more on a group 
basis, that public health services provided 
by agencies of government be made avail- 
able to the entire population, and that the 
costs of medical spread more 
evenly through the use of insurance, or tax- 
ation, or both of these methods. In a word, 
the Committee came to the conclusion that 
the traditional method of private practice 
and private payment was inadequate to 
meet the medical needs of the country. 

And the trend is in keeping with the 
experience of the other leading industrial 
countries of the world, all of which have 
some system of health insurance. The Eu- 
ropean systems in the main provide insur- 
ance against loss of earnings resulting from 
sickness and also cover the costs of medical 
care itself. As a general rule, they apply 
to the lower income groups, and they 
operate in much the same way as any other 
system of insurance. Part of the 
borne by the employee, part by the em- 
ployer, and part by the government. In 
each instance, the payments are made 
monthly into a fund, out of which the costs 
of medical care and the losses of wages 
may be met when illness strikes a family. 

While various schemes of health insur- 
ance have been proposed for the United 
States, the one held in highest favor is that 
which the Committee on Economic Security 
proposed some time ago. The system would 
be organized upon a statewide basis, under 
the general direction of the federal govern 
ment. Contributions to the general fund 
would be made by both employees and em- 
ployers, with additional subsidies from the 
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: irds prescribed by the 
government would have to be met, and 
insurance of all families with incomes under 
$3,000 a year would be compulsory. It is 
contended that insurance against sickness 


would cost no more than $2 or $3 a month. 
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(Charts from “Doctors, Dollars and Disease,’ courtesy Public Affairs Committee.) 


Those who are urging the adoption of 
a government-sponsored health insurance 
program for the United States point to the 
success of the experiments which have al- 
ready been conducted in this field, in this 
country by private organizations and abroad 
by governmental action. They cite the 
English experiment as an example. That 
system covers every person who receives 
less than $1,250 a year. In all, 18,400,- 
000 persons are included—four-fifths of the 
entire working population. Each insured 
person pays about nine cents a week out of 
his wages. A like amount is contributed 
by the employer. The government adds a 
sufficient amount to make up whatever 
deficits may occur. Insured persons are 
then entitled to medical care. They may 
choose their own doctor, provided the doc- 
tor has agreed to take insurance cases. No 
physician is compelled to take part in the 
scheme. Each of those who do join has 
about 1,000 persons on his list, and he re- 
ceives an average income of $2,250 from 
the government for his services. He is 
free to take private cases on the side. 

In the United States there are a number 
of health-insurance programs already in ef- 
fect. A number of individual business and 
industrial concerns have their own systems. 
In some cases the costs are met entirely by 
employers; in others entirely by workers, 
who have a small sum deducted each month 
from their pay envelope; and in some cases 
by joint contributions from both. Some 
of the plans include complete medical care, 
including hospitalization, whereas others do 
not go so far. 

To a relatively small extent, labor unions 
protect their members against the hazards 
of illness, but these benefits are not ade- 
quate to meet fully the losses sustained, or 
the costs of medical care. Some workers 


are insured against sickness by private 
insurance companies, 175 of which write 
insurance against accident and sickness just 
as they do against death. There are in ef- 
fect a number of group insurance schemes 
by which employers take out insurance poli- 
cies on all their workers. 

One of the most frequently discussed 
private plans of group medicine is the Ross- 
Loos Clinic, located in Los Angeles. About 
25 physicians belong to the clinic. For 
the sum of $2 a month, a person is entitled 
to medical attention, either at the clinic or 
at his home. This does not cover dental 
or nurse service, but it does include all the 
members of the families. 


Hospitalization 

In New York City, the Associated Hos- 
pital Service is directing one of the largest 
group hospital schemes in the country. 
Nearly a quarter of a million members be- 
long. For a charge of $10 a year, it pro- 
vides semiprivate care in any one of 197 
hospitals for a three-week period. The 
service includes bed and board, general 
nursing service, X-ray and laboratory ex- 
aminations, anesthesia, and routine medical 
examinations. Beyond three weeks, the 
patient pays at 75 per cent of the regular 
charges. Man and wife may be insured 
for $18 a year. 

There are a number of other health- 
insurance plans now in effect in the United 
States. Well over a million college stu- 
dents participate in group systems which 
exist in 150 universities and colleges. None 
of them are organized along statewide 
lines, however, although during the last 
session of the legislatures, proposals were 
considered in New York, Massachusetts, 
and other industrial states. It seems hardly 
likely that health insurance sponsored by 
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Those who talk through their hats should 

not be allowed to hang them on microphones. 
—Washington Post 

A British treasury chief is here for a word 
with our Mr. Morgenthau. International 
courtesy, we suppose, calls for laying a wreath 
on the deficit. Los Angeles TIMES 

By singularly happy coincidence, every 
foreign office in Europe was sure that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was talking about some other 
nation when he made 
that speech about ag- 
gressor nations. 
-Ponca City (Okla.) 
NEws 





“By the way, what 
are we having for din- 
ner tonight ?” 

“Spongecake. I spon- 
ged the eggs from Mrs. 
Jones, the flour from 
Mrs. Brown and the 
milk from Mrs. Smith.” 
—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MOoNITOR 

Office boy: There’s a 
gentleman to see you, 
sir. He says he would 
like to know how you 





“SPEAKING FOR MY ASSOCIATES AND MY- 
SELF, | JUST WANT TO SAY YOU HAVE BEEN 
A GRAND AUDIENCE” 


DUNN IN AMERICAN 


became so prosperous and one of our most 
respected citizens. 

Businessman: Find out 
or a_ detective. 


if he’s a reporter 
—LAMPOON 





Friend: “What makes vou think there is 
something wrong with your family?” 
Man: “Well, we've got the car all paid 
for and they’re not figuring on a new one yet.” 
—EXxXCHANGE 





Wife: “Are all men as stupid as you?” 
Husband: “Oh, no, 
my dear. Look how 
many bachelors there 
are.” —SELECTED 





Professor: “This ex- 
amination will be con- 
ducted on the honor 
system. Please take 
seats three apart and in 
alternate rows.” 


—SELECTED 

Mary: “Can you 
keep a_ secret, Ro- 
berta ?” 

Roberta: “Sure, I 
can, but it’s just my 
luck to tell things to 
girls who can’t.” 
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the state governments will make much 
headway until the federal government acts. 

In view of the fact that most other in- 
dustrial nations have had successful health- 
insurance plans in effect for a number of 
years and that private schemes of group 
medicine or group hospitalization in this 
country have proved the feasibility of 
spreading the costs of medical care, why 
has action not been taken on a national 
scale? A full answer to this question is 
difficult to find. A partial explanation is 
found in the fact that it was only two 
years ago that action was taken by the 
federal government to protect workers 
against the hazards of old age and unem- 
ployment, when the Social Security Act was 
put into effect. American tradition has long 
been opposed to federal action in this field. 


Strong Opposition 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to a nation- 
wide system of health insurance has been 
the opposition of the medical profession 
itself. As we pointed out earlier in this 
article, the American Medical Association, 
the spokesman for the profession, has been 
opposed to such a plan, and its influence 
has been considerable. While it has altered 
its position considerably during the last 
few months, it is still by no means certain 
that it would favor a sweeping program 
similar to those which are now command- 
ing attention. It does admit, however, that 
some way must be found to spread the 
costs of medical care to the low-income 
groups which are at present so inadequately 
served under the system of private prac- 
tice. 

The principal objection to a state-con- 
trolled system of health insurance is that it 
would be dominated by politics; that there 
would be wire-pulling; and that physicians 
skilled in the arts of politics would get the 
best positions. As a result, the high stand- 
ards which the profession has always set 
for itself would be utterly shattered. It is 
charged that political manipulation has 
crept into the European systems, that pay- 
ment in advance for medical service results 
in unnecessary visits to doctors and clinics. 
The most serious indictment of group plans 
is that they would destroy the personal 
and confidential relationship which now 
exists between physician and patient. In 
order to progress in the future as it has 
done in the past, the medical profession 
must not be tied down by rules and regula- 
tions from the state, but must be allowed 
to go forward in a truly scientific spirit. 

But in general the opposition to health 
insurance either on a statewide or a na- 
tionwide scale is gradually breaking down. 
Even before the more liberal attitude was 
tion itself, a number of the state organiza- 
tions had given their support to health- 
insurance schemes of one kind or another, 
and the subject is coming more and more 
to the front. 





